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document of the highest class. We subjoin a few extracts
in cxtens&t chiefly from its second moiety, concluding with a
summary of the moral appended by its author to his
invaluable work.

" Up to the year 1848 Austria allowed Prussian policy to
obtain throughout Germany, exacting (as payment for this
concession) Prussia's support on all European questions.
In Germany, the Vienna Cabinet contented itself with
making sure, as far as it could, that Prussia should only
utilise within certain limits the influence accorded to her.
To this end the functional sphere of the Confederation was
restricted to few and relatively unimportant affairs, whilst
the independence and vetoing rights of the individual
governments were carefully fostered. Matters upon which
Austria and Prussia were not agreed did not come under
discussion; a difference of opinion between the two Great
Powers was seldom to be found recorded in the Protocols;
an open dispute between their representatives in session was
something unheard of and to be avoided under all con-
ceivable circumstances as dangerous to the very existence of
the Confederation . . . The notion that serious differences
of opinion could be brought before the Bund for settlement
by voting-majorities was so remote from men's minds that
the Vienna Cabinet only sent its Presiding-Envoy to Frank-
fort at long intervals, and left the representation of Austrian
interests in the hands of the Prussian Envoy for months at a
stretch . . . Prussia's tenure of the presidency, as well as
the long duration of tke two governments* undisturbed
concord, contributed not a little to imparting a certain
predominance to the presidency in the Federal Assembly."

" Since the resuscitation of the Bund in 1851, the proceed-
ings in the Federal Assembly have presented quite another
aspect Prince Schwarzenberg adopted the plan of ao